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share in it provided they voted to levy a local tax. The
victory was largely won through the influential utterances
of a broad-minded and energetic governor, George Wolf
(see p. 322), and the legislative activities of the wise
senator introducing the bill, Samuel Breck, who had
migrated to Pennsylvania from Massachusetts. The
new statute was hailed with especial enthusiasm in the
northern counties of the state, settled mostly by New
Englanders, and in the western portion, with its large
element of Scotch-Irish population and freedom from class
distinctions, but, while the law was only permissive, it
was bitterly opposed in the central, southern, and south-
eastern sections, where the German sects feared that their
own parochial schools would be replaced and the conserva-
tive inhabitants of "old Pennsylvania77 were unwilling
to be taxed to educate the children of other people.1 A
vigorous campaign to repeal the appropriating act was
waged, but at the next session of the legislature just when
all seemed to be lost, its opponents are reported2 to have
been overwhelmed through a meteoric speech delivered by
Thaddeus Stevens, native of Vermont and graduate of
Dartmouth College. This eloquent and caustic oration
cannot be quoted in full, but one brief extract may give its
general flavor:
Many complain of the school tax, not so much on account of its
amount, as because it is for the benefit of others and not themselves.
This is a mistake. It is for their own benefit, inasmuch as it perpetu-
ates the government and ensures the due administration of the laws
under which their lives and property are to be protected. Why do
they not urge the same obj ection against all other taxes ? The industri-
1 See footnote on p. 348.
2 Some doubt has been expressed as to whether Stevens actually delivered
this speech and as to how far it affected the result, but it is certainly an excellent
speech and represents the sentiments of the triumphant element in the legisla-
ture.